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Communist blunder off Hainan 

On at least three occasions since the war, Com- 
munist blunders have greatly contributed to the salva- 
tion of the free world. Had the Kremlin not ordered 
the brutal rape of Czechoslovakia, the blockade of 
Berlin and the attack on South Korea, it can be plausi- 
bly argued that the Marshall Plan might have died 
aborning, Nato might never have been conceived and 
the United States might still be slumbering in the 
shadow of its atom-bomb stockpile. What the peace- 
loving peoples of the free world have not had the 
will or wisdom to do by themselves, they have been 
driven to do by the Kremlin’s ill-timed aggressions. 
The events of the past fortnight suggest that Commu- 
nist stupidity may once again have saved the free 
world from disaster. After the defeat of Geneva, 
which had about it the odor of Munich, the stage was 
set for a maneuver in Europe that would match the 
Red triumph in Southeast Asia. Although he signed 
away Northern Vietnam, with 12 million people and 
rich natural resources, Premier Mendés-France re- 
ceived a hero’s welcome on his return to Paris—an 
eloquent and revealing indication of the mood of the 
French people. Mr. Eden went back to a warm recep- 
tion in Britain, where opposition to German rearma- 
ment, among Conservatives as well as among Labor- 
ites, has lately become increasingly articulate. The 
hour had obviously struck for a last effort to split the 
allies, smash Nato and keep West Germany disarmed. 
On July 24 Moscow asked London, Paris and Wash- 
ington to a conference on Europe. At this critical 
juncture, the Chinese Reds barbarously shot down a 
British commercial airliner near the island of Hainan 
in the Sovth China Sea. Three days later, two Chinese 
planes wantonly attacked U. S. planes engaged on a 
mercy mission at the scene of the disaster. They were 
promptly shot down. With them into the South China 
Sea went the Kremlin’s hopes for a European parley. 


Foreign aid in trouble 

The trigger-happy Chinese Reds have not yet had, 
however, the anticipated salutary effect on the House, 
not to mention Rep. John Taber and his Appropria- 
tions Committee. The House originally authorized 
$3.8 billion for the Mutual Security program for fiscal 
1955-just about what the President had requested. 
The Senate has not yet acted, but two of its commit- 
tees, Foreign Relations and Armed Services, have 
recommended cuts of about $200 million in the House- 
approved authorization bill. Without waiting for final 
Senate action, Mr. Taber’s committee suddenly voted 
out on July 24 an appropriation bill that allows only 
$2.8 billion for foreign aid. In view of what recently 
happened in Indo-China, and what Moscow is pres- 
ently striving to make happen in Western Europe, 
some of the cuts seem fantastically unreal. The Ap- 
propriations Committee hacked $30 million from the 
technical-cooperation program, $88 million from mili- 
tary aid in Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific 
and $60 million from various defense-support activi- 
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ties. It completely disallowed the $17.9 million which 
the President had ticketed for the UN technical- 
assistance program. Then to cap its performance, the 
committee reduced Mr. Eisenhower's $3.9 billion re- 
quest for general military aid—including unexpended 
balances as well as new cash—by a crippling $400 
million. With little dissent, the House on July 27 
ratified the work of its Appropriations Committee. Per- 
haps the moral of the shooting off Hainan did not have 
time to sink in before the House voted. At any rate, 
we expect a better, more realistic reaction in the 
Senate. 


Drafting fiasco invites atomic filibuster 

Who is to blame for the 13-day atomic filibuster 
which makes it almost certain that vital legislation 
on foreign aid, farm, tax and social-security programs 
will suffer because of insufficient debate? The culprits 
should not be sought in the Senate—on either side of 
the aisle—but among those who prepared the bill, 
including the President's advisers in the White House 
and Budget Bureau who dreamed up the directive 
making the Atomic Energy Commission a “power 
broker” between TVA and a private utility group 
(Am. 7/3, p. 349). That ill-considered and ill-timed 
move touched off one week of the filibuster. Chief 
offender, however, was the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. The bill for revision of the 
1946 Act was poorly prepared and tardily presented. 
It went far beyond the President’s suggestions in his 
Feb. 17 message, in which he showed himself princi- 
pally interested in sharing military and industrial 
know-how with friendly nations. The committee in- 
sisted on completely rewriting the law, stressing highly 
controversial provisions for turning industrial power 
production over to private utilities. This it did in de- 
fiance of the AEC, which, under Section 7 (b) of 
the 1946 Act, was supposed to submit a formal report 
“on the social, political, economic and international 
effects” of the nonmilitary use of atomic energy, 
“whenever that use has been sufficientiy developed to 
be of practical value.” The committee went off on its 
own, held only 14 hearings in June-July, 1953 and 15 
in May-June, 1954, and did not submit its complicated 
104-page report until July 12. This Review warned on 
March 6 that a “one-package” bill combining inter- 
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national provisions urgently necessary and domestic 
provisions looking to the far future and involving the 
whole private vs. public power issue would tie up the 
bill interminably. That is what happened. 


Missing the cultural propaganda boat 

Puzzled and somewhat indignant American tourists 
abroad are wondering why no representatives from the 
United States will take part in the 1954 Paris Inter- 
national Theatre Festival this month or in the Berlin 
Festival in September. Soviet and satellite-country 
tourists, if any, won’t have to wonder where their rep- 
resentatives are, for they will be there in force, singing, 
playing, acting. The implication is obvious, and quick 
to be pointed out by Western Europeans cool to the 
United States: Russia and the countries she dominates 
have culture and are happy to export it; the United 
States has none. Despite the huge success of such 
American ventures as Porgy and Bess at the Berlin 
Festival of 1952—which even the Communist press 
was forced to praise—the impression is rife in Europe, 
and the Communists are quick to exploit it, that the 
United States is still a cultural moron. The problem, 
of course, is one of funds—in the richest country in 
the world. We have no Government-subsidized thea- 
tre, ballet, opera; any troupes that go abroad have to 
be financed by public-minded private citizens or 
groups. In only one instance were American appear- 
ances abroad subsidized by Government money—a 
special fund for the purpose controlled by the U. S. 
High Commission in Germany. The argument is that 
in a democracy the arts ought to be free of any state 
control. Fine and good, but certainly it is possible for 
subsidy to be divorced from ideological control. It 
works in other countries; why not here? This is a 
problem to which the best minds in the artistic and 
diplomatic world might well address themselves. 


Fighting the blight 

What is there to be done about blighted neighbor- 
hoods? Who is the doctor to send for when you have 
overcrowding, dirt, dilapidation, rats, disease, with 
teenagers roaming the streets because they have no 
homes; when the building codes are not enforced and 
so all these things happen? One answer is: forget about 
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the experts and clean up the mess yourself. If this 
seems dubious advice, have a look at the amazing 
clean-up job which the West Kenwood Council in 
Chicago has done. Organized in 1946, the Council js 
composed of residents between 39th and 55th Streets, 
and between the Rock Island and Pennsylvania rajj 
yards. The story of its formation and achievements js 
told by Rev. John Ireland Gallery, pastor of St, 
Cecilia’s Church, in a pamphlet issued by the council 
at its headquarters, 216 West 47th Street, Chicago, II], 
Fr. Gallery, a firm believer in neighborhood coopera- 
tion as a sure cure for social and racial ills, lists as 
the major accomplishments of the council the new 
$1.2-million Hendrick’s School and the “Fuller Park 
Gardens.” This latter is a modern housing project being 
built for private ownership at 46th and Princeton by 
Chicago Dwellings Association. Participants in the 
council’s work are landlords, tenants, businessmen, 
school and city officials. They are fighting overcrowd- 
ing, slum conditions and the attendant evils. Their 
method is preaching and teaching property conser- 
vation, which means more healthful and pleasant sur- 
roundings—a better place in which to live. “Nothing 
can resist a united people—not even blight,” is their 
motto, and their weapons: a hammer, a broom and a 
bucket of suds. The result is something worth seeing. 


Hope for Iran 

In these days of trials and tribulations for the 
free world, it is a pleasure to report the vast improve- 
ment in Iranian affairs under Premier Zahedi. After 
long and difficult negotiations, the Iranian Govern- 
ment and a consortium of eight oil companies have just 
about dotted the last “i” and crossed the last “t” on an 
agreement that will start Persian oil flowing again to 
the markets of the world. It will also start revenues 
flowing again into the almost empty Iranian Treasury. 
The Iranian Finance Minister, Dr. Ali Amini, estimates 
that the Treasury will take in $400 million during the 
first three years of the consortium’s operations. Before 
all this can come to pass, however, the Parliament, 
which reconvenes on Aug. 24, must approve the settle- 
ment. Despite the opposition of the outlawed, but 
still well-organized, Tudeh (Communist) party, and 
the fanatically nationalistic followers of former Pre- 
mier Mohammed Mossadegh, General Zahedi seems 
confident of a favorable vote. Though the general has 
not managed to win a large popular following, he has 
somewhat conciliated many workers and shopkeepers. 
These at least appreciate the order which now prevails 
throughout Iran, as well as the fresh signs of economic 
rebirth. Three weeks ago, attempts by the Tudeh 
party and some nationalists to stage a demonstration 
for Dr. Mossadegh were a complete flop. It was signifi- 
cant that for once Teheran’s tough cops did not have 
to break any heads. All this has been as displeasing 
to Moscow as it has been gratifying to London and 
Washington. Unless the Shah abandons Premier 
Zahedi, Iran wil! not long remain a chronic weak spot 
in the Middle East. 
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No peace for religion in Soviet Russia 

Moscow's Pravda of July 24 appeared with a front- 
age editorial which has made foreign observers 
wonder about the imminence of a new phase in the 
anti-religious war. The official party organ called for 
an unyielding campaign against religion. That such 
gn exhortation should now be needed apparently re- 
fects the revival of religious sentiment among the 
people, including the young. Vigorous anti-religious 
propaganda has been carried on at least since 1947, 
when the All-Union Society for the Propagation of 
Political and Scientific Knowledge took over the work 
of the defunct Anti-God League. This organization 
has been extremely active in publishing anti-religious 
tracts and in organizing pseudo-learned lectures on 
the “superstitions” of religion. But evidently its efforts 
have been far from satisfactory to the party rulers. 
Statements made at the last Plenum of the Communist 
party in February hinted at a new drive to prevent 
Soviet youth from being contaminated by the “unscien- 
tific” attitude of believers. Since Stalin’s death a new 
factor has entered with the return to more orthodox 
Leninism. Propagandists have been stressing more and 
more the incompatibility of Leninism with religion. 
The Pravda editorial may be the signal that plans are 
now ready for a new advance in communism’s classic 
struggle with the spiritual in man. 


“Vatican” against eye donors? 

In an unguarded moment last week the Rome 
bureau of the Associated Press sent out a dispatch that 
isa model of how Vatican news should not be handled. 
It reported a sweeping, even sensational, pronounce- 
ment on a moral problem without troubling to identify 
for its readers the exact authority behind the statement. 
On July 22 the AP cited the “Vatican’s” Osservatore 
della Domenica as saying that no one should donate 
an eye to a sightless person. The statement was said 
to be in answer to an inquiry sent in by a reader. Tak- 
ing their cue from the first paragraph of the dispatch, 
various newspapers capped the story with such head- 
ings as “Vatican bans eye gifts,” and “Vatican against 
eye donors.” The dispatch did not say, as it should 
have done, that Osservatore della Domenica, though 
published in the Vatican, is not to be confused with 
the daily, semi-official Osservatore Romano. More im- 
portant, the AP did not say that the special feature 
in which appeared the condemnation of the transfer- 
ence of vital human organs carries no special authority 
and never expresses even a semi-official view or posi- 
tion. More knowledgeable reporters avoided this 
blunder. The Reuters Rome correspondent, for exam- 
ple, correctly described the condemnation as the 
“opinion of a theologian” which appeared in an “un- 
dlficial magazine published in the Vatican.” But few 
U. S. papers, we fear, published the Reuters version. 
As for the subject of the AP dispatch, the opinion of 
the unidentified theologian on transferral of vital 
organs is, it seems to us, a rather oversimplified reso- 
lution of an extremely complicated problem. 


SENATOR SYMINGTON’S IBM 

Sen. Stuart W. Symington is a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. He has been Secretary 
of the Air Force and chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. He should know something 
about the atomic-armament race. 

On July 21 he interrupted debate on the Atomic 
Energy Act to discuss “two major developments which 
threaten the security of the United States as it has 
never been threatened before.” The first was Russian 
development of the H-bomb and of long-range aircraft: 

Soon the Communists will amass a stockpile of 
these cheap packages of absolute destruction large 
enough to blacken with atomic fire, not just our 
cities and industries, but every square mile of our 

American landscape. 

That, perhaps, is no longer news; but how many 
Americans have heard of IBM, the Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile? The Senator believes that the Ameri- 
can public should get acquainted with this descendant 
of the old German V-2 rocket, with a range of 4,000 
to 5,000 miles. It will be guided “so precisely that any 
error in accuracy can be measured not in miles, but 
in hundreds of yards.” It cannot be thrown off course 
by electronic jamming. “The incredible power of 
hydrogen warheads makes it possible to destroy a 
nation by launching a hail of ballistic missiles against 
it.” This hydrogen hailstorm could happen in five years. 

Senator Symington argued to the necessity for larger 
defense appropriations, especially in missile develop- 
ment and research. Rather startling conclusions, how- 
ever, seem to follow from some of his obiter dicta. 

“The dispersion of targets, military or otherwise, 
no longer offers a solution.” Does it follow that all talk 
of dispersing industries and urban populations is a 
waste of time? Is it futile to plan for the evacuation of 
cities? 

“The elaborate and expensive systems of radar de- 
fense we are being urged to build would be utterly 
useless against such a missile barrage.” At the present 
leisurely rate of construction, our “radar fence” would 
be completed just about in time to be useless. And 
why spend anything at all on civil defense? 

“Today every nation of the free world, except the 
United States, is practically helpless before the armed 
might of those who have pledged to destroy them— 
the Soviet Communists.” Have we invested billions in 
Nato to no avail? Why compound our failure by insist- 
ing on EDC? 

If these conclusions follow, a preventive showdown 
seems to be the only alternative to slavery or annihila- 
tion. Rather than accuse the Senator of advocating 
such a self-defeating course, we prefer to believe that 
in his eagerness to keep the United States ahead in the 
race for IBM superiority he proved too much. 

But he still might explain how our superiority will 
deter the Russians once they have enough IBM’s 
themselves to “blacken every square mile of our Amer- 
ican landscape” by a hail of ballistic missiles. 

E. A. C. 
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That aloofness toward matters political manifested 
often by President Eisenhower since he entered the 
White House is due to crack wide apart in coming 
weeks. For a long time what Mr. Eisenhower seemed 
to be saying was that he wished the Republican party 
well in the 1954 Congressional elections but that in 
his view the office of the Presidency was above poli- 
tics and that he didn’t intend to use it for partisan 
purposes in any circumstance. 

A charming ideal, perhaps, but it overlooks the 
pertinent fact that a President not only is executive 
head of the Government but also head of a major 
political party, without which he never would have 
reached the White House. Mr. Eisenhower might like 
to see the national Republican chairman or some other 
party figure attend to affairs of politics, just as he 
designates the Vice President or a protocol officer to 
welcome visiting dignitaries. It cannot be that way. 

So, personal inclinations notwithstanding, Dwight 
Eisenhower probably will be about as busy a poli- 
tician this fall as any President has been in an off- 
year election. Once Congress has adjourned, Mr. Eis- 
enhower will head for his vacation quarters in Colo- 
rado and from there sally forth often on missions 
designed to help the GOP cause in November. He 
will be doing things not ostensibly political, dedicat- 
ing dams or addressing strictly non-political groups 
and so on, but these affairs can be turned to political 
advantage. 

Inevitably, when the President visits any State, 
even on a nominally non-political mission, party lead- 
ers come out to meet him. They're photographed 
shaking hands or munching a sandwich with him. If 
a shot with a Congressional candidate is just a shade 
better than a murky blur, it’s sure to be good for 5,000 
or 10,000 reprints to be circulated all through the 
district. It is the blessing and imprimatur of the great 
man. 

The President knows he needs a Republican Con- 
gress—if possible more strongly Republican than the 
thinly-held present Congress—if he is to make a show- 
ing on his program in the coming two years. There 
are many members of his own party who, if Mr. 
Eisenhower could afford it, he would be happy to see 
back in their home districts permanently. But their 
votes are needed to help the party take control of 
Congress and so it will all seem like one big happy 
family rolling Novemberward. 

Plans call for some Eisenhower nation-wide tele- 
vision appearances in addition to trips into the coun- 
try. Nobody knows to what extent he can shift his 
own popularity to GOP candidates. But he plainly 
has a job cut out for him to try to keep his boys run- 
ning the show on Capitol Hill. Cares Lucey 
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The Government of Mexico has appointed a Ma; 
Brother to head its program against illiteracy, accor, 
ing to a letter from Bro. William Cyril, F.MS, ; 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Brownsville, Texas. Bro, \, 
dardo, the appointee, will have his own office and gg 





in the Mexican Department of Education. The py. 
gram he heads is voluntary, and is therefore not ti: 
to the rather secularistic public-school curricuhy| 
Archbishop Luis Martinez of Mexico City sees in ¢, 
appointment the opening of a great field for Cath: 
action. 

pm Seminarians Catholic Action of the South will hg 
its 6th annual Study Week Aug. 15-18 at St. Augy 
tine’s Seminary, Bay St. Louis, Miss. All seminaria; 
are welcome. Activities will include a field trp r 
Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss. Registration {¢ 
for entire session is $5. Apply to SCA Meet at tk 
seminary. 

pm Rev. Robert Voigt of St. Joseph’s Church, Pier 
Minn., who writes this week’s Feature “X,” is organi. 
ing a Marian Year pilgrimage to Europe and the Ho; 





Land, to leave St. Cloud, Minn., Sept. 30. The enti 
trip is by air. The itinerary will include Fatima, Cain 
Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, Lourdes, Paris, Londu, 
Switzerland, Ireland. 

p> Marquette University has received the gift of a 
electron microscope valued at $25,000 from the Mil 
waukee Braves, according to an NC dispatch of Jul 
26. The present is a memorial to the late J. A. (Rober 
Quinn, father of John J. Quinn, vice president at 
general manager of the baseball club. The elder \t 
Quinn, after a lifetime spent in baseball, died la 
March at the age of 84. 

p Old sewing machines are among Rev. Laue 
Youn’s weapons in the struggle for rehabilitation ¢ 
South Korea. Fr. Youn, chancellor of the Vicariate « 
Seoul, feels that the many thousands of Korean wi 
widows should not have to subsist indefinitely « 
relief. He has set up a workshop in Seoul where: 
group of them work as seamstresses. Old treadle-tyt 
machines now lying discarded in basements would k 
put to good use in Korea. The National Council ¢ 
Catholic Women has assured him of cooperation 
his project of securing these or other types of sewit 
machines in the United States. 

p The Detroit Educational Television Foundatit 
expects to have its station, Channel 56, in operatit 
before the end of the year. A tower and transmit 
will be erected on the grounds of the Board of Bit 
cation offices. Other studios will be placed at # 
University of Detroit and Wayne University. 
foundation includes, besides U. of D. and Waytt 
Marygrove and Mercy Colleges, the Detroit publi 
and parochial schools, etc. (AM. 3/13). Ck 
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The press, generally, found justified the President's 
manifest satisfaction over the budget figures for the 
fscal year just ended. When he assumed office in 
January, 1953, Mr. Eisenhower learned that the out- 
going Administration had projected a spending pro- 
sram of $77.9 billion for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 of that year. It had calculated receipts at $68 
billion. That made a prospective deficit of $9.9 billion 
for what would be the President’s first full fiscal year 
in office (July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954). 

Last January the President issued a revised estimate 
of the 1954 budget. He told Congress that the Admin- 
istration planned to restrict expenditures to $70.9 
billion, and to collect in taxes and other ways only 
$400 million less than former President Truman had 
estimated. The prospect was for a deficit of not more 
than $3.2 billion. 

With the release on July 22 of the final figures on 
spending and receipts for fiscal 1954, it was seen that 
Mr. Eisenhower’s guess on the deficit was practically 
a bull’s-eye shot. The new red ink on the Treasury’s 
hooks, which raised the public debt on July 1, 1954 to 
$973 billion, was just a shade more than $3 billion. The 
President’s estimates of both spending and receipts 
were less accurate. Expenditures fell $3 billion below 
his estimated $70.6 billion, largely because the Defense 
Department, the Foreign Operations Administration 
and the Atomic Energy Commission spent consider- 
ably less than had been anticipated. The drop in 
receipts also came to $3 billion. This was accounted 
for by a falling-off in tax collections from corporations 
and individuals—a by-product of the recession. 

In issuing these figures, the President stated that 
the Government was in much better fiscal shape and 
the country in much better economic shape than they 
had been when he took office. Other things being 
equal, a $3-billion deficit on the Government’s books 
is only one-third as great a burden as a $9-billion 
deficit. Similarly, one may assume that individuals 
and businesses which have just been voted a $7.5 
billion cut in taxes are economically healthier—and 
certainly are happier—than they were before. 

We have no wish to belittle these accomplishments. 
Indeed, careful spending of the taxpayers’ money is 
always to be commended, as is a concern for the 
future soundness of the economy. Our readers will 
recall, however, that we have never been completely 
happy in mind about the Administration’s economy 
program. From the day Mr. Eisenhower took office, it 
was evident that only through sharp reductions in 
outlays for defense and foreign aid could really sub- 
stantial cuts be made in the budget. It did not seem 
tous then and, with the bitter taste of Indo-China in 
our mouths, it does not seem to us now that this is the 
time to be demobilizing divisions and mothballing 
warships. The “New Look” defense program did not 
convince us that the country was really getting a 
vigger bang for a buck,” no more than the “massive- 
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retaliation” idea seemed to us an inexpensive and 
practical answer to Communist aggression. But not 
being military experts, we were scarcely in a position 
to utter a strong, well-informed warning. 

We are not in such a position now. Perhaps the 
savings made by the Eisenhower Administration and 
the tax reductions voted by Congress are the magnifi- 
cent achievements most of the press deems them to be. 
For our part, we prefer not to go overboard. It seems 
much more prudent to reserve judgment on the budget 
until the world picture is less ominous than it is right 
now. Only the other day the Defense Department an- 
nounced, following a reappraisal of the Communist 
menace in the Orient, that it had abandoned plans to 
withdraw nearly all U. S. troops from the Far East by 
1957. It has also junked plans to reduce the Army to 
less than a million men by the same year. Clearly, the 
last word on defense spending has not yet been 
spoken. 

When that word is spoken, it is scarcely likely that, 
if some revision in the “New Look” is seen to be neces- 
sary, it will be rejected because of any strain to which 
it might subject the economy. The richest nation in 
the world can certainly afford whatever expenditures 
are needed to assure its security. After all, the Ameri- 
can economy has twice demonstrated since 1940 that 
it can produce guns and still give the people butter, 
too. 


World Buddhist center 


One of the greatest problems the Catholic Church may 
have to face in the near future is raised for us by the 
rapid development of Buddhism. Our deep concern 
over the political and military situation in Southeast 
Asia brings this phenomenon closer home. According 
to Religious News Service for July 23, construction of 
a great world Buddhist center and university is well 
under way in Rangoon, Burma, to be known as the 
International Institute for Advanced Buddhist Studies. 
This news coincides with the decision of the sixth 
Buddhist World Council, now in progress, to bring 
together in November members of the World Buddhist 
Fellowship from the United States, Canada, Britain, 
Australia, Belgium, France, Germany and Scandinavia. 

Under an agreement with the Burmese Government, 
the Ford Foundation is helping to provide several 
years of advanced training at Columbia University 
for two Burmese scholars who will head the Buddhist 
center’s library, while the U. S. Information Service 
library in Rangoon has conducted a four-month’s 
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training course for the Burmese staff of the library. 

Buddhism, while not as yet officially declared a 
state religion, enjoys the special favor of the Burmese 
Government. Furthermore, its relation to the life of 
the Burmese people makes extremely difficult conver- 
sion to any other form of religion. Wrote Worldmission 
in Fall, 1953: 

All customs are semi-religious and semi-social. 
The result is that Buddhist practices enter into 
everything. It is practically impossible to make 
serious conversions to Christianity among them so 
long as catechumens remain in their regular 
milieu. 

The growth of such an enthusiastic religious move- 
ment, especially in a critical area, may likely be hailed 
as an offset to the spread of Marxism. For Buddhism is 
as profoundly spiritual and other-worldly in its teach- 
ings as Marxism is grossly materialistic. Nevertheless, 
world communism shows uncommon skill in clothing 
itself in garments of light and utilizing nationalist 
movements among formerly subject peoples. Bud- 
dhism’s pacifism, its attractions as a world religion 
welcoming peoples of all nations and races, its antago- 
nism to Christianity—all these may not, it is true, 
positively favor communism, but they are features 
which can help to break down anti-Marxist opposition. 
Referring to the “withdrawn” Eastern religions, Pre- 
mier Nehru of India once said to Arthur H. Compton, 
“If we want to do something for people, we do not 
turn to religion, we turn to science and industry.” 


It is also a question, to say the least, whether . 


Buddhism, despite its spirituality, can be termed 
theistic at all. By some mission scholars it is rated as 
frankly atheistic. 

Since we shall undoubtedly hear more about World 
Buddhism in the near future, it would seem to be a 
good time for us in this country to watch its develop- 
ment more closely. 


Religion in education: 
(IV) the irrepressible issue 


In concluding this series of editorials on the quest for 
a place for religion in public education, let us make 
sure that we see the problem whole. For the exclusion 
of religion from public schooling is only one phase of 
the progressive exclusion of religion from a very large 
part of American culture. Religion will never succeed 
in recovering a beachhead in public elementary and 
secondary schools until it recovers lost ground along a 
much wider front. 

Many believers, including many Catholics, tend to 
oversimplify the struggle between the forces of religion 
and secularism for control of our culture. They cite 
the word “Creator” in the Declaration of Independence 
to prove that our democracy began with a pro-religious 
orientation. It undoubtedly did so begin. But it is a 
serious error to go on from there, as so many do, to 
the assumption that American secularism is a late- 
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comer which can be routed by calling secularists “yp. | 
American” and flagging them out of the game with ; | 
wave of Old Glory. 

It isn’t nearly that simple. Secularism was making 
headway in America at the very time the Declaratig; | 
was being written. Religious orthodoxy was on tk 
wane. The writings of Thomas Paine, who was a deist 
were strongly rationalistic and naturalistic. The sec. 
laristic trend was accelerated with the victory ¢ 
Jeffersonian democracy in 1800. By 1832 James Mai. 
son was recording his opposition to the tax exemptio) 
of even houses of worship. From the time when oy 
public-school system was set up (1840-50), secularisy 
has marched from victory to victory over religion jy | 
various sectors of American society. 

American universities, both public and private, hay 
long been strongholds of the secularistic and seculari. 
ing philosophy of life. They have imbedded just about 
every brand of philosophy into our culture except: 
religious philosophy: Darwinism, biologism, rational. 
ism, pragmatism, naturalism, psychologism, scientism, 
The religious struggle against secularism garbed in 
various academic colors will have to go forward in 
American higher education before it can be succes. 
fully carried on in other areas. The public school i 
only mirroring the panorama of a largely secularize 
national culture, including, unfortunately, a religioy 
life which is itself, in many instances, largely seculz- 








ized. 

Making headway against the worldly philosophy of 
life which we call secularism is bound to be a slow 
enterprise. Why? First, because, much as we dislike 
the idea, this worldliness has deeply entrenched roots 
reaching right back to our beginnings as a nation. 
Second, because the worldly outlook has captured 
most of the mountain peaks of our way of life: educz- 
tion (by and large), law, government (especially 
in its State and local forms), literature, the press, the 
arts, the health professions (to a large extent), tle 
entertainment world and the whole of business. 

A third and much more deeply rooted reason why 
the struggle must be long is theological. Every sm 
and daughter of Adam labors under the earthbount 
bias of our race’s original alienation from God. Ever 
human creature except the saints of God and the 
wholly depraved has divided loyalties: to Him and to 
the old Adam, the rebel against the higher law 
our immortal spirits. In every one of us is a passitt 
to live for this world alone. That is secularism. 

The battle of religion against communism is reall 
only a phase, albeit the most fiercely contested toda, 
of the age-old struggle of religion against secularism 
This struggle will never end in America, as it hé 
never ended in any other nation since time began. 

The effort to find a place for religion, even a re 
tively small place, in public education is therefore ot 
sector of the struggle over an irrepressible issue. Tht! 
issue is nothing less than whether the American peopl 
will aim at heaven or earth as the goal of all thet 
striving. 
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Compartmentalized 
Catholicism 


aceaiadner 
Stephen P. Ryan 





A RECENT EDITORIAL in America (July 10) 
stressed the right of the Church to intervene in politics 
when, to use the fine definition of Rev. Louis J. 
Twomey, S.J., politics is accepted as meaning the 
“science of good government,” and when moral and 
religious truths are involved. The editorial rightly 
defended, therefore, the appearance of Father Twomey 
as personal representative of the Archbishop of New 
Orleans before a committee hearing arguments on a 
“right to work” bill then pending in the Louisiana 
legislature. Despite the opposition to the bill expressed 
by both Archbishop Rummel! and Father Twomey, 
the measure readily passed both houses of the legis- 
lature (July 1) and was signed into jaw shortly 
thereafter. 

How far some Catholics are prepared to accept 
Church intervention in such matters poses an interest- 
ing question. The “right to work” bill and several legis- 
lative acts relating to the continuance of segregation 
in the public schools of Louisiana, which were passed 
at the same session, have had at least one salutary 
by-product. They have smoked out into the open the 
“compartmentalized” Catholics who pick and choose 
the social doctrines and teachings of the Church which 
it suits their convenience to follow. 


“RIGHT TO Work” BILL 


Some background may well be in order. The Louisi- 
ana “right to work” bill is a vicious piece of anti-labor 
legislation, pious protests of its proponents to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The major provisions of the 
bill outlaw not only the closed shop (already outlawed 
nationally by the Taft-Hartley Act) but also the union 
shop. Major backing for the bill came from some of 
the most reactionary employer groups in the State, 
including the American Sugar Cane League, notorious 
for its labor-baiting policies and its successful smash- 
ing of the attempts of the exploited plantation workers 
to join the ranks of organized labor. The most active 
opposition to the bill came, naturally enough, from 
the trade unions themselves. 

The right and duty of the Archbishop of New 
Orleans to speak out against the “right to work” legis- 
lation were ably stated by Father Twomey in his 
appearance before the Capital and Labor Committee 
of the Louisiana House of Representatives, Father 
Twomey noted that when a bishop in a given locality 
makes a moral judgment on such a matter as the “right 
‘o work” bill, he is not “merely expressing his personal 
opinion.” He is guiding those who acknowledge his 
authority in ways which are best for their temporal 


Mr. Ryan, a member of the Commission on Human 
Rights, the New Orleans Catholic interracial council, 
has written for us on race relations (5/9/53) and on 
labor-management relations (8/15/53). From his 
knowledge of both fields he discusses a disturbing 
topic: the extent to which many otherwise exemplary 
Catholics are not only ignorant of, but even opposed 
to, important parts of Catholic social teaching. 


and eternal welfare. It was further noted that the 
archbishop condemned the bill because “its substantive 
content is seriously at variance with the principles 
established in the social doctrine of the Church.” This 
social doctrine, Father Twomey continued, “is to be 
found principally in the social encyclicals of the 
Popes.” 


CaTHOLIcs Oppose ARCHBISHOP 


In spite of the official pronouncements of Arch- 
bishop Rummel, in spite of the “time-honored body of 
moral teaching relative to economic and social life” 
embodied in Quadragesimo Anno and the other en- 
cyclicals, in spite of the many pronouncements of the 
American hierarchy relative to the position of unions, 
the sad fact remains that a considerable body of Cath- 
olics and a number of Catholic legislators in the State 
of Louisiana were adamant in their support of the 
“right to work” bill. It is a genuine tragedy that many 
“good” Catholics, members of the legislature, saw fit 
to vote for this anti-social legislation and even to speak 
openly in its behalf. 

We know that the Church wants us to be personally 
good, to love God. And these men, without exception, 
are persons of high individual integrity, good, God- 
fearing men. Several—and I speak from personal 
knowledge—are daily communicants. None of them 
would wilfully murder, rob a house, commit adultery 
or blaspheme. Most are products of Catholic schools 
and send their children to Catholic schools. Some are 
leaders in parochial and diocesan societies. Why then 
did they deliberately turn their backs on the social 
teachings of their Church and ignore the expressed 
wishes of their spiritual leader? 

Frankly, I do not know the answer; but, like it or 
not, it points to a terrible failure somewhere along 
the line. Have we—our schools, our colleges, our 
pulpits—been teaching with sufficient emphasis that 
the Church wants us to be socially good as well as 
personally good? Have we sufficiently developed the 
implications of fraternal charity for our times? 

Ignoring of the Church’s teachings and the arch- 
bishop’s mind was not confined in the Louisiana case 
to Catholic legislators. In a New Orleans newspaper, 
during the height of the controversy over the “right 
to work” bill, there appeared a paid advertisement 
which contained the signatures of 66 Catholic laymen 
supporting the bill and denying the right of the arch- 
bishop to intervene in the matter. Many of the signers 
are prominent in the Catholic life of the city—one of 
them a Knight of St. Gregory. Again, an odd attitude 
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toward Church authority. Tragic, indeed, when politi- 
cal and economic considerations can outweigh the 
demands of truth, justice and charity; but there you 
have it—ugly, but a fact. 


SEGREGATION BILLs 


The “right to work” bill had just been passed when 
the attention of Catholic authorities in Louisiana was 
called to other bills pending in the legislature which 
posed an even more serious threat to the Catholic 
position than had the labor bill. Three legislative acts 
designed to perpetuate segregation in the schools of 
Louisiana had already passed the lower house when 
it was noticed that, as worded, the three acts would be 
applicable to private as well as public schools (see 
“Louisiana says ‘No’,” Am. 7/81). 

The first bill—a proposed constitutional amendment 
to be submitted to the voters in the November elec- 
tions—placed all schools under the so-called police 
powers of the State. Segregation was to be maintained 
under those powers, not for reasons of race, but to 
maintain public health and good order. The second 
bill was an enabling act to carry out the provisions of 
the constitutional amendment. The third gave local 
superintendents of schools the right to assign students 
to schools in advance of each term. 

The segregation provisions themselves are, of course, 
completely immoral and designed to by-pass the May 
17 decision of the U. S. Supreme Court. But, as origi- 
nally worded, these laws posed a genuine threat to the 
existence of the Catholic schools of the State that 
transcended the immediate segregation issue. In spite 
of this, they had passed the lower house with but 
three dissenting votes, and prominent Catholic legis- 
lators had voted and spoken for them. 

The bills were ready for a vote in the State Senate 
wher again the Church was forced to intervene; this 
time with rather more success than in the “right to 
work” situation. Several Catholic Senators saw to it 
that the bills were amended to remove all references 
to private or parochial schools, So a partial victory 
was won. Partial only, for the amended bills, passed by 
the Senate and signed into law by the Governor, are 
still in conflict with Catholic teachings on the dignity 
of man and the essential evil of racial] segregation. 

In the Senate, only two members voted against the 
bills, though one abstained. One of the two dissenting 
votes was cast by a Catholic Senator who stated his 
position very simply when he registered his vote: “I 
cannot vote for a principle which I have long believed 
to be immoral and which I now know to be illegal.” 
Would to God there had been more like him! 

As in the case of the “right to work” bill, the segre- 
gation measures, unhappily, received a goodly amount 
of support from Catholics in the State. One of the 
most outspoken supporters of the segregation bills was 
a former national leader of the States’ Rights party and 
a man who is professedly a member of the Church. 
He was among those who demanded that the legisla- 
ture continue the provisions of the bills which would 
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have made them applicable to the parochial schoo) 
He asserted that all “right-thinking Catholics” ( quot, 


mine) would see to it that segregation would contin, 


in the Catholic schools for years to come. In suppoy 
of his views he presented to the legislature a petitig; 
signed by 5,000 Catholic parents, a petition which jy! 
sisted on placing the parochial schools under 4; 
police powers of the State. 

It is a sad but simple fact that the climate amo; 
Catholics here in Louisiana is hostile to the idea ¢ 
integration in the schools. The situation is hei, 
widely discussed among Catholics, and one canni 
ignore the facts. Again, so-called “good” Catholics g,! 
on the wrong side of the fence. Again there is to |; | 
found an appalling unawareness of the social doctrine | 
of the Church. 

Louisiana has been singled out for discussion ly | 
cause the author lives there and the problems yi 
which we are here concerned have recently bee| 
brought into the open more forcefully and striking | 
in that State than elsewhere. But what has been iif! 
of Louisiana may well be said of other States, Ty 
much Catholic social thinking has proceeded alon 
merely negative lines for far too long. Too many Cath. 
olics are busy passing resolutions against communis: 
without concerning themselves with conditions whic: 
make the spread of communism possible. They hav 
forgotten or ignored the obvious: that communism i 
an effect, not a cause, of many of our troubles toda 

A vigorous indoctrination program seems called {cr 
a program which will bring the social teachings of th 
Church and the message of the great social encyelice! 
into every Catholic college, school, parish and hone 
We need more sermons on social issues, more coursé'| 
on social justice and the encyclicals, more columns «1 
social problems in the Catholic press. It is interestin: 
to note that non-Catholics reserve their greatest «i 
miration for the Church in the field of social activi 
We must see to it that this respect is deserved. 








Fortresses of God 


Maria Marienthal 








A NEW KIND of missionary work is now takiti 
shape, this time not in the classical mission lands, i 
Africa or Asia, but in the heart of Europe itself. Iti 
directed, not toward the conversion of primitii 
heathens, but of overcivilized neo-pagans. It is not tk 
work of one religious order or one national organiz 
tion, but is a common effort of priests and lay peor! 
of various European countries. 





Maria Marienthal is the pen name of a native Germé 

° ea. . Iie. 
who is a close student of conditions, especially 1: 
ious conditions, in postwar Germany. 
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Seven religious centers called “Fortresses of God” 
are being built in the diaspora areas of West Germany, 
as a spiritual wall parallel to the Iron Curtain. While 
some might object to the militant name, it certainly 
catches the attention even of the non-Christian world. 
It reminds one of the gigantic efforts of the Teutonic 
Order, which in the thirteenth century set out to con- 
quer by force the northeast of Europe for the Christian 
faith and culture. 


SPIRITUAL COUNTERATTACK 


The knights of the new fortresses, however, do not 
fight with military weapons, but with spiritual ones. 
They no longer attack, but defend. They meet the chal- 
lenge of Communist infiltration by spreading the 
gospel. They counterbalance the spread of atheism by 
the example of a life of monastic simplicity and 
poverty, by prayer and meditation. 

The first fortress was dedicated this year in Bebra, 
Hesse, an important junction point on 
a railway leading to East Germany. It 
is a Capuchin friary, staffed by Dutch 
priests and financed: by the diocese of 
Littich (Holland). Two other for- - 
tresses are under construction: one in 
Celle, a monastery of Belgian Passion- 
ists, sponsored by the diocese of Bruges; 
the other in Salzgitter under the direc- 
tion of Redemptorists and supported 
by the diocese of Ghent (Belgium). 
Cardinal D’Alton, Primate of All Ire- 
land, offered to have one of the for- 
tresses adopted by his Archdiocese of 
Armagh. So did Cardinal Pla y Deniel, 
Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of 
Spain. 

Thus the Fortresses of God are not a national or 
a German venture, but a European and international 
concern. As the Christian nations in the Middle Ages 
stood together against the invasion of the Huns, the 
Hungarians and the Turks, so they feel once more their 
mutual responsibility and obligation to defend their 
faith and culture, this time against atheistic commu- 
nism. 

The fortresses will combine with their religious 
mission a cultural and social one. Besides the regular 
parish work, the monasteries will take care of isolated 
Catholics in the surrounding diaspora areas. They will 
have shrines for pilgrimages, schools for religious 
instruction and shelters for refugees from the Soviet 
zone. They will be staffed by priests who speak both 
German and Russian. 


Fiyinc CoLuMNS 


One strikingly new feature of these modern monas- 
teries is a big garage well-equipped with all kinds 
of motor cars. Then there are the specially made buses 
which serve as chapel and classroom for 60 persons as 
well as living quarters for two priests. Fifteen of these 
traveling chapels are already in action, touring 700 


localities. The priests give three-day missions, and in 
the course of a year administer the sacraments to some 
60,000 persons who otherwise would have no oppor- 
tunity of attending religious services or receiving 
instruction. 

The Fortresses of God and the Traveling Chapel 
Mission are sponsored by the Dutch-Belgian-German 
relief organization called Ostpriesterhilfe (“Help te 
priests in and from the East”). This was founded in 
1948 by Rev. Werenfried van Straaten, a Flemish Pre- 
monstratensian from Tongerloo. He is called the Speck- 
pater (“Bacon Father’) because he provided so many 
poor people with bacon and all kinds of goods. The 
headquarters of his organization are in Kénigstein, 
near Frankfurt, where Monsignor Kindermann founded 
and directs a seminary for the special training oi 
priests for the diaspora and for the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Most of the seminarians are children of expellees, 
i.c., of ethnical Germans who were ex- 
pelled from their homes behind the 
Oder-Neisse line in accordance with the 
Potsdam Agreement of 1945 (see “Or- 
derly and humane inhumanity,” Am. 
1/24/48). At least 8 million expellees 








came into West Germany, half of them 
being Catholics. 

The expellees’ priests were also ex- 
pelled, 6,000 all told. But only half of 
the priests reached Germany. The rest 
were killed or imprisoned, or perished 
somehow during the flight. Of the 3,000 
who reached safety, only 2,365 are still 
alive, and work mostly among their 
fellow expellees, who were settled in 
diaspora areas. The seminarians of 
Konigstein hope to replace them and eventually to 
return with their people to their former homes in the 
East. 

Konigstein has not only German but also foreign 
seminarians, who want to devote themselves to mis- 
sions in East Europe, once the Iron Curtain is lifted. 
It has thus a significance far beyond that of a seminary. 
It has become the headquarters of the Ostpriesterhilfe, 
an editorial office for various periodicals and publica- 
tions, a center for studies on refugee questions and the 
Eastern mission, as well as the spiritual home, meeting 
place and retreat house for Catholic expellees and 
refugees from the East. 


BurLpers OF A NEw ORDER 


These expellees need not only the spiritual help of 
the priests in the fortresses, in the traveling chapels 
and in the KGnigstein seminary, but also material help. 
To provide such help Father van Straaten founded last 
year the Bauorden (“Order of Builders”). This is 
neither a religious order nor workers’ association but 
an organization of young Catholic laymen and women 
which perhaps will eventually become a kind of Pre- 
monstratensian Third Order. 
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These young people come from various countries 
(chiefly from Holland, Belgium and France) and from 
different social backgrounds (students, workers, crafts- 
men and unemployed). They work in groups of about 
fifty, each team accompanied by a priest. They usually 
work for a two-week period on the construction of 
private homes. 

West Germany has 49 million inhabitants, for whom 
5 million housing units are still needed. Though it 
has the highest record for postwar reconstruction of 
all European countries, its housing shortage is still 
increasing, owing to the constant influx of refugees 
from the Soviet zone: 2.5 million so far. 

The Order of Builders cooperates with the inter- 
national and interdenominational Corporation for 
Christian Reconstruction in Heidelberg, which was 
described by Andrew Boyle in the June 12 Amenica. 
The order insists that the houses it builds shall be 
large enough for a normal Christian family life. Its 
members believe that lack of decent living-space is 
one of the strongest impediments to a healthy develop- 
ment of social and political as well as spiritual life 
in Germany. 

Father van Straaten directs his appeal particularly 
to young people. It seems that only through and for 
concrete and creative work can the younger generation 
be moved to enthusiasm and sacrifice. Dutch and 
Belgian youth spontaneously volunteered for the work. 
Germans were at first reluctant to join, and only came 
when encouraged by civil and Church authorities. Yet 
the Order of Builders is growing rapidly. Last year, 
the order’s first, 600 volunteers came; this year 2,500 
are expected. 


THe THree B’s 


The three B’s of the order are, in the German 
language: bauen, beten, bezahlen, i.e., to build, to 
pray and to pay. The order pays for the transportation 
of the workers, their living expenses and medical care. 
This amounted in 1953 to 20,000 marks. It also gives 
housing loans to the settlers. As the workers receive 
no wages, the settlers saved 80,000 marks in 1953 on 
the construction of their homes, 

The members of the order call themselves “journey- 
men,” not workers. They wear a grey-white uniform. 
On their caps they have a cross and the Dutch words 
“Bouw Orde.” Normally they sleep in dormitories, 
but eat with the family for whom they are working. 

Their day starts with Mass celebrated by the chap- 
lain of the team. Manual labor alternates with religious 
services, lectures and recreational activities, so that 
the workers get a wonderful experience in international 
and Christian community living. While helping poor 
families in building their houses and priests in build- 
ing their fortresses and seminaries, they often help 
to revitalize the parish in which they stay. And they 
help themselves to overcome national and social preju- 
dices. On the last score, one can say that the sufferings 
of the expellees has a great meaning: the promotion of 
European unity. 
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Two catchwords have of late become popular in | 
Germany: “vertical Catholicism” and “horizontal Ca. | 
tholicism.” Vertical Catholicism, that is the hierarchical 
order of the Church, has been firmly established all 
over the world, from the individual Catholic in the 
parish up to the papal throne. | 

It is high time to promote also horizontal Catholi- 
cism, namely, a world-wide Christian fellowship, a rap. 
prochement between Catholics of all nations. So far, 
this has not gone much beyond the stage of interna. 
tional conferences and occasional exchanges of visits 
by prominent leaders. The Fortresses of God and the 
Order of Builders are not only a practical demonstra. 
tion of the growth of a new European solidarity. They _ 
are also a powerful stimulus to the spread of horizontal 
Catholicism. 
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Voigt, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Pierz, 
Minn., tells how circum. 
stances led to the making 








of an ordinary parish bul- 
letin into a means of for. 
ming Catholic—and public 
—opinion. 











TWO YEARS AGO the writer came to his new parish 
in central Minnesota, a parish of 400 families and 
2,000 souls. At that time the parish had no regular 
weekly bulletin, but we started one in August, 1952. 
From my experience with it I should like to offer the 
following observations. 

The parish was filled with emotion from a recent 
conflict over whether to build a parochial or a public 
high school. Some of the parishioners wanted a pub- 
lic school, for the State aid would make it more eco- 
nomical, they thought. Others were for a Catholic 
high school. When construction began on a Catholic 
school, those opposed became embittered. 

In the resulting emotional tension, facts were often 
twisted and the pastor’s best intentions maligned. 
To set the record straight and to present current events 
accurately was the aim of the bulletin. Previously the 
local paper (circ. 1,000) was quite critical of the policy 
of the Church authorities, and there was no proper 
channel through which to reply to its criticisms. The 
bulletin became that channel. 

Shortly after my arrival in the parish, a Twin Cities 
paper carried an article alleging that in my former 
parish I had illegally sought State aid for a parochial 
school and lost the aid for introducing religion into 
the public-school system. The local paper reprinted 
the article. Two weeks later the bulletin carried an 
editorial that gave the real facts in the case. This 
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incident, isolated though it was, caused the local 
paper to change its policy. While it is hardly pro- 
Catholic now, it is at least neutral. 

Another incident occurred in the spring of 1953. 
Some Protestants instigated the introduction in the 
State legislature of a bill to forbid public schools to 
rent space from parochial schools. These Protestants 
did not act of their own accord. They were front men 
for some Catholics in the parish who wanted to kill 
the emergency rental and bus-transportation arrange- 
ments. Convinced of that, the writer prepared an edi- 
torial against the schemers. This met with local resent- 
ment that produced a commentary circulated to many 
hoxholders on the local mail-routes. The writer even 
received a complimentary copy. 

After deliberating a week and listening to the sug- 
gestions of parishioners, I decided not to answer the 
commentary, for its was anonymous as well as ridicu- 
lous. This silence of mine was well-chosen and most 
effective, for many had anticipated a tirade and were 
disappointed. Others developed a sympathy for the 
pastor. In this instance, as in many others, silence was 
golden. 

Controversial matters are not the standard material 
for most parish bulletins. But aside from its value in 
controversy, a bulletin is worth-while. It may give the 
figures of the new parish census; the names of babies 
baptized the past year; the list of mothers to be 
churched next Sunday; the advertisement for the 
school play, etc. It can repeat and exemplify by cases 
the new Eucharistic legislation. This saves lengthy 
explanations from the pulpit of an important matter 
on which people can easily become confused. Since 
the bulletin is handy for immediate reference, it also 
saves the pastor from many a last-minute phone call 
on Sunday morning. 

The bulletin is a means of conveying many facts and 
explanations that need not be given from the pulpit. 
There you will be freer to present the more sacred 
things: the gospel and the Church’s teachings. At 
times the details of a parish project, e.g., a building- 
fund drive, are given in the bulletin. In the pulpit, one 
can then concentrate on motivation, on stimulating 
interest in the drive. 

It is wise to avoid overlapping. If something is 
printed in the bulletin, it is not given orally. Otherwise 
the pastor might come to reading the entire printed 
page in church. Then there would no longer be any 
need of print. 

At times one might condense an article from the 
diocesan paper, for variety and to give the bishop’s 
publication a boost. But as a rule the bulletin is not 
intended to be a digest of the diocesan weekly. Rather 
it is an independent publication on the parish level. 

Lastly one may put in fillers, as in magazines, when 
the space remaining is too small for a further an- 
houncement: e.g., “It is surprising how dry some Cath- 
lic homes are when it comes to holy water”; or “Some 
people don’t have much to say, yet you must listen a 
long time to find it out.” 


The bulletin by its nature will have a number of 
routine items: e.g., the schedule of Masses. But these 
can be given a freshness each week by giving the 
intentions for which the Masses are offered. Since the 
time of confessions is the same every Saturday, it need 
not be mentioned. Strangers do not know that; neither 
do they see the bulletin. Special hours of confession, 
as during Lent and on the eves of First Fridays, are 
listed. 

To produce an attractive and interesting bulletin, 
much time and thought are needed. When announce- 
ments come in, the one who is writing the week’s bulle- 
tin makes a note. When usable thoughts come to his 
mind, he jots them down. Friday evening is the time 
to write out the bulletin on scratch paper. (The man 
who composes his bulletin on the stencil is like a 
housewife who peels potatoes into the pan, dirt and 
all.) 

Sacred topics are usually at the beginning or the 
end of the bulletin. These are the important portions 
of the printed page, as the beginning and the end are 
important parts of a paragraph. On Saturday morning 
the writer rereads Friday evening’s work. He catches 
and corrects clumsy constructions, rewords phrases 
that are not crystal clear, weeds out wordiness, repe- 
titions, etc. 

As a rule he makes the bulletin a single page. Then 
he can use a standard form like that put out by 
J. G. O’Brien Co., Peoria, Ill. And the people know 
what to look for. As in letter-writing, one page makes 
a better unit than a page and a half. 

For the finished product complete accuracy is im- 
perative. It is true that the ideas are more important 
than the wording, but both are important. A person 
dresses up neatly to visit his friends. Similarly he 
dresses up his ideas well before he sends them out to 
his parishioners. This is a courtesy that every writer 
owes to his readers. 

The writer must always make sure of his facts before 
stenciling a single paragraph. The written word is 
long-lived. If he does err, he should admit it, for he 
is admitting that he is less ignorant today than he 
was yesterday. Aware that the pastor corrects himself 
when wrong, the parishioners accept his writings with 
confidence. He is honest, they say, and that is what 
they like. 

For these reasons people come to church early and 
read the bulletin. They search through the pews or 
call at the rectory in case they miss one. They take it 
home and pin it on the kitchen wall, and consult it as 
regularly as the calendar. 

The Evangelists wrote down the life of our Saviour 
for all posterity. The priest writes down details of the 
life of the Saviour’s bride, the Church, for future 
members of the parish. As inscriptions on tombstones 
are an ideal record of the deceased parishioners, so is 
the bulletin the ideal record of the living members. 
It keeps one up with current parish events and is a 
source material for a future parish history. 

Rosert Voict 
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The noble experiment 





Roger Healy 





The World Theatre in our town is just out of the loop. 
It is handy enough, too, what with parking and the 
bus passing by the door. It has been fairly successful. 
The policy of bringing foreign and unusual films 
to our town started at the World. Quite recently it had 
some big houses and long runs. The Robe ran last fall 
for eighteen weeks to near-capacity crowds. Julius 
Caesar attracted respectable houses, too. But The 
Secret Conclave was a complete flop. It was after that 
experience that Vincent Woods and a little group of 
us tried to figure out just what happened and the 
reasons behind the fiasco. 

Vincent is a Catholic and is the manager of the 
theatre. The group of us are lay Catholics who thought 
we had something when we urged Mr. Woods to show 
The Secret Conclave. He was as completely sold on 
our objectives as we were, though he was the only 
one with much to lose in what counts most in operat- 
ing motion-picture theatres. 

Perhaps a briefing is in order here. We live in what 
we think of as a Catholic city, although the census 
figures leave us dangling. What makes us sometimes 
think we are really a majority is the noise we can make 
when the wrong show comes to town. But I am sure 
none of the objects of our wrath brings losses to 
theatre owners. 

We finally came to the conclusion that our efforts 
might be better used. It seemed to us that with any 
encouragement at all, Catholics would shift to positive 
performance instead of mere protest. 

Vincent Woods agreed. And why not get a picture 
we could say was positive? Surely Catholics could 
cite lives as dramatic as and more inspiring than Mar- 
tin Luther's. One picture we had read about seemed to 
satisfy requirements. This was The Secret Conclave, 
which was the story in film of the life of Pope St. 
Pius X. A picture story of it had run in the Catholic 
Digest last fall. And it seemed that the incentive 
which inspired it was the same as ours. 

The story carried the following account of the film’s 
origin: 

A group of businessmen of Northern Italy sug- 
gested the theme of the motion picture, The 
Secret Conclave, because they wished to honor 
the religious leader who came from their region. 
They raised funds for the film and prepared a 
script which they showed to Umberto Scearpelli, 
the motion-picture director. 

Scarpelli collaborated with Dr. Margadonna on 
a new script, aided by technical advice from Mon- 
signor Terziarol of the Vatican and Professor 
Bacchion, expert on the period. The shooting 
lasted ten months. Critics in Rome, Geneva, and 
London have given the film highly favorable 
reviews. 
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This should be the picture we were after. There wa 
a special timeliness about it, too. For this was mid. 
April and the saintly Pope Pius whose life it portrayej 
would be canonized on May 29. 

There was a challenge, too. For the film, Marti: 
Luther, had shown to 11,000 persons in one week jy 
our town. We felt that if our film had only average 
competence, we could make history. 

In the advance showing which Mr. Woods arranged, 
we discovered that our film was not the near-perfect 
production we expected. From the standpoint ¢ 
pageantry it had everything, for most of it was filmed 
in the Vatican. The actors were all that one could 
desire, with Pius himself expertly portrayed even to 
the mole on his cheek. 

All of this despite the language problem, for th 
speech was originally Italian and the lips were out o 
rhythm with the English words. But there was to 
heavy an accent on the sacerdotal, too strong an effort 
to act sanctity, which did not come off. And there was 
lacking the relief of one good laugh. Yet there wa 
history, and one felt that the long sequence of the 
voting for a Pope when, for the last time, the veto a 
a civil ruler altered destiny, was as true to fact as it 
was unexpected in its being acted out. 

Whatever shortcomings The Secret Conclave had % 
entertainment were offset by the importance of it 
story and its timeliness. Mr. Woods billed the picture 
to begin showing Friday, May 14, and it was to con: 
tinue through May 29. Our group went to work. 

The gimmick which we felt would make for sur 
success was one used to lure the crowds to Martin 
Luther. This was a coupon the size of a personal cart. 
We printed 250,000 of these, intending to place them 
in quantities with schools, churches and especially 
the dozen or more Catholic organizations. By present: 
ing these at the theatre when purchasing tickets 
patrons who had filled in on the back of the coupot 
the name of the organization they wished to get the 
benefit, could list that particular group for receipt 
10¢ per ticket. We thus avoided ticket sales with 
unhappy problems of collecting and accounting 

Martin Luther sales had netted Protestant charities 
approximately $1,100. The scale of prices was reas0t- 
able. An adult paid 75¢ until 5 P.M. and $1 after that 
High-school and college students got in for 50¢ aud 
grade students paid 40¢. Mr. Woods had arranged 2 
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full-time, two-hour show, with a beautiful short in 
color of the Vatican supplementing the feature pic- 
ture. 

The theatre provided posters to place in vestibules 
of churches and in schools. We hoped for announce- 
ments in every pulpit. Most parishes in our town had 
made a precedent of naming radio or theatre enter- 
tainments of this type. 

Our next move—and time was getting short, for it 
was now the last week of April—was to get in touch 
with every organization in town. Five of us worked on 
these calls. 

Our name headed the letter which we sent to every 
pastor, having first had permission from the arch- 
bishop. The letter’s margin listed the names of all 
our organizations, beginning with the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians and closing with the college Mother's 
Club. 

We considered the central paragraph of our letter 
an incitement to action no pastor would ignore. “The 
twelve organizations listed here,” we wrote, “are rep- 
resented by members appointed to this committee to 
encourage the showing of better motion pictures in this 
archdiocese. They have felt that the fully justified 
policy of refusing to pay to see pictures in doubtful 
taste as fully justifies generous support of pictures 
which are, in spirit as well as in message, Catholic.” 

We disposed of 250,000 coupons in the most likely 
places. Posters were in every church and in almost 
every school. On Saturday morning, May 1, there was 
an advance showing of the film for 550 nuns from our 
schools and some 30 priests. They were unanimous in 
praising it. 

The advertising space used by the theatre in news- 
papers that week was disappointingly small. But there 
was no question that the news had spread to where 
it should count. Coupons had been mailed as planned. 
The K. of C. news letter had carried 9,000 coupons to 
2,500 members. The Hibernians sent out 2,000; the 
Christ Child Society had distributed several hundred. 
Everyone quoted the local religious papers, which 
carried generous notices. 

As we put the story together now, there seems to 
have been no serious slip-up. The gimmicks all seemed 
foolproof, and there was no slack. But ours was the 
sorriest showing ever. 

By Sunday night we knew, as Vincent Woods put 
it, “we were licked.” Normal attendance on Friday 
should have been $500 gross to the theatre. We had 
$292. Most of this was accounted for by one school’s at- 
tendance that first morning, with 245, at 40¢ a pupil. 
Saturday grossed $300 when the normal income is $600 
to $800. Sunday had $250 income against a normal 
$800. Mr. Woods was still hopeful. “Things like this 
are sometimes slow,” he said. 

But the crowds never came. The income Monday 
was $138, and the experienced manager was proved 
wrong. He had given us hope Saturday when he said, 
disparagingly we thought, that this kind of show didn’t 
bring out the “week-end crowds.” Our kind of people 


would start coming Monday, he said. But they never 
came. 

The box-office receipts through Thursday, May 20, 
when The Secret Conclave was withdrawn, totaled 
$2,056. The theatre has to have an income gross of 
$3,500 to break even. 

The experiment is ended, but life goes on. Our story 
would not rate the telling save for an item we recently 
encountered in the press. Dale Francis in his column 
in the Sunday Visitor is impressed by the crowds at 
Martin Luther. Now a couple of similar films are 
on the way. One is a life of John Wesley, one a life 
of John Huss. The life of Huss was written, filmed and 
is sponsored by the Communist government of Czecho- 
slovakia. Why do we lag? asks Dale Francis. And he 
suggests that Catholics should finance a film (just as 
the businessmen in Italy did). Ten dollars apiece from 
100,000 Catholics would do the job. 

We offer our tale, therefore, as footnote to this last 
suggestion. Not in a negative spirit, but to keep dis- 
cussion to realities. 


The Road Back 

There where the sun by day, the moon by night 
Burned us and burned the husks we would have eaten, 
We tried all four directions back to delight. 

But none of them was right, 

None of the crawling sands wound back to Eden. 


Had we begun here, we would often say, 

It would be native to us that we should 

Make terms with crawling things as equals may; 
But even God 

Knew us indigenous to the land called good. 


Those who remembered most had most to bear. 
Or was it those who forgot? They grew adept 

As exiles long before the last sand slipped 
Through the last moment, where 

Beside the riverless babylon we wept. 


With all the directions tried except the route 
That travels down and in, we had not heard 
Far underground (where rivers always root) 
A movement soft and blurred— 

Something that murmured almost into a word. 


It was long afterward we understood— 

After the hour-glass filled the fullness of time, 
After we paused to listen and heard, instead 
Of sighs, the measure and rime 

Of flowing water that a fountain said. 


So then we knew. We learned that it had sprung, 
Up through the withered garden of defeat, 
Out of these depths where Love once probed among 
Old ruins. We, too, found her—as quick and young 
As fruitfulness—hidden beside this sweet 
And living water and this quickening wheat. 

SisTER Mary Sr. VirciniA, B.V.M. 
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Protestant praise—with string 





THE LITURGICAL RENAISSANCE 
IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 





By Ernest B. Koenker. U. of Chicago. 
9272p. $5 


This is a Protestant tribute to the 
Catholic liturgical movement, which it 
calls “honest and sincere.” Such a trib- 
ute, the author holds, is “in order.” 
Of the movement’s promoters, par- 
ticularly in the United States, he says: 
They are accomplishing against 
great odds what many noble men 
despaired of achieving. In their 
various gifts of vision, scholar- 
ship, popularizing and parish 
leadership, these men are second 
to none. They are not superficial 
in their thinking but show a re- 
markable clarity and profundity 
of purpose... . 


The writer has spared himself no pains 
to become thoroughly informed. Fif- 
teen pages of first-class bibliography, 
including official documents; 44 pages 
of notes, some of them very illuminat- 
ing, and a 10-page index attest to his 
diligent labor. 

Yet the text is easy reading, and the 
material well organized. Dr. Koenker 
takes utmost care to reflect Catholic 
thought as expressed by Church au- 
thorities, theologians, liturgical schol- 
ars and journalists. He states clearly 
the “primary objective” of the Cath- 
olic liturgical movement as we see it 
today, which is popular participation 
in the liturgy, and shows how “the 
lowliest Roman Catholic peasant in 
Germany, Austria or France” has felt 
its “beneficent impact.” He carefully 
distinguishes it from the precious an- 
tiquarian revivals of some of the 
earlier liturgists. Though the great en- 
cyclical on the liturgy, Mediator Dei, 
of Pope Pius XII, seems to him rather 
severe in some of its warnings, he 
considers it an “encouragement” to the 
movement. 

Unfortunately, however, this prince- 
ly gift has a string attached to it. Dr. 
Koenker’s paramount reason for prais- 
ing the Catholic liturgical renaissance 
is that he sees in it a return, after four 
centuries, to some of the great prin- 
ciples of the Protestant Reformation. 
It is bringing Catholics nearer to “the 
Bible, Christ, the all-sufficiency of 
grace, the priesthood of believers, the 
vernacular,” etc. Protestant leaders, 
who are “unhistorical in their under- 
standing of liturgics” and “fail to un- 
derstand” its “social-communal sig- 
nificance,” should suffer a change of 
heart. The Catholics have shown— 
most consolingly for non-Catholics— 
that a real reform can occur in the 
Church and is now going on. 


On the other hand, he emphasizes 
that he does not mean that Catholics, 
through this “reform,” are giving up 
any genuinely traditional Catholic po- 
sitions. True to the principles of the 
famous Una Sancta movement (for 
rapprochement between German- 
speaking Protestants and Catholics), 
he does not want either side to budge 
an inch from its avowed theological 
tenets. But he sees a salutary change 
in “emphasis,” a liberation from “ac- 
cretions’; and in his view this can 
only make for good. 

To Catholics who are sincerely in- 
terested in the present-day liturgical 
movement, and are trying to promote 
it according to the mind of our Holy 
Father, such a thesis is, to say the 
least, dismaying. It raises all the more 
anxiety since if Dr. Koenker’s words 
are taken at face value, they may be 
quoted by the critics of the liturgical 
movement as a crushing “I told you 
so!” 





If such a misunderstanding should 
arise—and I earnestly hope it will not 
occur—it can best be cleared up by 
noting a couple of main peculiarities 
in Dr. Koenker’s thesis. One of these 
is his apparent confusion of two quite 
different aspects of the Catholic move- 
ment itself; the other is his associa- 
tion of two aspects of Lutheran wor- 
ship which at least to a Catholic 
might seem capable of separation. 

A Catholic liturgist of today, par- 
ticularly an American Catholic, is dis- 
turbed to note the author’s habit of 
quoting the theological utterances of 
some of the early leaders as if they 
represented the movement per se. 
Judging by those who now speak for 
the movement, it has no intention of 
being linked up as a general move- 
ment, even in Germany, with the 
Mysterientheologie of Dom Odo Casel, 
O.S.B., and others of that school. Dr. 
Koenker realizes this, I think, but his 
constant lumping of extremists and 
moderates produces a disconcerting 
impression upon the casual reader. 

Still more disturbing is his fre- 
quently expressed assumption that 
Catholic liturgical reform implies the 
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repudiation of certain Catholic ideas 
and practices which he terms “accre. 
tions.” Yet many of these that he men. 
tions are either established Catholic 
doctrine, such as the Tridentine teach. 
ing on the Real Presence, the merit; 
of the Mass, etc., or else are practice; 
which are now a permanent part of 
Catholic life, such as the adoration of 
the reserved Holy Eucharist. The av. 
thor discovers conflicts between sup. 
posedly opposed “types of piety” in 
the Catholic Church: the “formul 
type” and those that stress “the pri- 


macy of grace-life,” liturgical piety | 


and personal piety. But, as the very 
prominent liturgist, Rev. A. M. Ro. 
guet, O.P. (whom Dr. Koenker fre. 
quently quotes in various connec. 
tions), says while discussing Euchar. 
istic adoration in La Vie Spirituelle 
for July, 1954: 

One must distinguish liturgical 
piety and personal piety, not to 
oppose one to the other, not to 
belittle one for the benefit of the 
other, but in order to place them 
both in a just order, to verify and 
control one by the other. 

Personally I see little difficulty in 
acknowledging that some features of 
the old Protestant praise-and-prayer 
service are better in their own line- 
such as first-class hymn-singing and 
congregational participation—than cus- 
toms that we have allowed to grow up, 
and which the Holy See itself dep- 
recates. But it does not follow that 
because, for instance, the new Pius X 
Hymnal (published by the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music, Purchase, 
N. Y.) remedies some old abuses, such 
a reform is somehow moving us nearer 
to the distinctly Protestant doctrines 
on the nature of the Church, grace, 
salvation or holy orders. 

To suggest that type of rapproche- 
ment is not to confer a gift, but to 
create an obstacle to the reform that 
was inaugurated by St. Pius X and 
continued by his successors, Popes 
Pius XI and XII. We should be violat- 
ing Dr. Koenker’s own canons of hon- 
esty were we to minimize our present 
profound differences, for instance 0 
the Holy Eucharist itself. 

The author shows a quite under 
standable desire to emphasize the 
courage of Catholic initiative. I 1 
gret, in this connection, that he had 
only a very passing cognizance of the 
remarkable international __ liturgical 
conference held at Lugano, Switzet- 
land, in November, 1953, under the 
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auspices of the Holy See. His study 
offers no reasonable grounds for any 
rosy hopes. But it does provide a 
wealth of accessible information, and 
is certainly a sign of abundant good 
will. Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


Frontier days in Brazil 





THE SAGE OF CANUDOS 








By Lucien Marchal. Translated from 
the French by Charles Duff. Dutton. 


38lp. $3.95 


Lucien Marchal has written a power- 
packed historical novel and Charles 
Duf has communicated its potency 
in the English translation. It deals 
with the rise of the Brazilian Repub- 
lic, circa 1880-1900, and the effort to 
federalize the country. 

In the partially civilized desert and 
mountainous sertdo, Antonio Maciel 
emerges from a nondescript back- 
ground as a quasi-religious prophet 
and leader of the settlers establishing 
the city of Canudos in the hinterland. 
He attracts a motley following which 
ultimately numbers up to perhaps 
12,000. The most interesting and im- 
portant of his disciples are Joaio Ab- 
bade and Pajehu, both fugitive mur- 
derers. In being murderers they differ 
little from their fellows, for all are 
quick and sure with the knife. 

Antonio, known as “the Conseil- 
hero,” exudes a counterfeit mysticism 
and his reputation as a prophet, stem- 
ming from his incoherent and illiterate 
discourses, draws thousands to Canu- 
dos. There the people live in idleness 
and prayer. They do build their crude 
houses and a church, but they do not 
farm or trade. 

A sort of community life is organ- 
ized by Abbade who requisitions and 
redistributes supplies from incoming 
pilgrims. When these provisions fail, 
forays are made on nearby ranches 
and villages. These incursions increase 
in number and violence until Canudos 
becomes the terror of the area. At 
this point Canudos comes under the 
notice of the National Government. 

At first a single emissary, a Capu- 
chin monk, is sent by the Bishop of 
Bahia to re-educate the people. He is 
fiendishly tortured by Pajehu. After 
that an increasing number of police 
and soldiers vainly attack the city. 
Pajehu, a cunning strategist, is aided 
y the terrain and the sun in repulsing 
the attacks, Finally Generals Guimeras 
and Savaget lead against Canudos an 
amy recruited from the twelve States. 
This expedition, too, is dangerously 
near defeat until reinforcements under 
Marshal Bittencourt arrive and b 
sheer weight of numbers finally oblit- 
erate the town. 


The book provides an insight into 
the existence on the Brazilian frontier. 
The heterogeneous natives—whites, 
Indians, half-breeds, Negroes, mulat- 
toes—live in a harsh climate of deserts 
and mountains and heat. The struggle 
for life is rigorous. Pleasures are sen- 
sual and vicious. Though replete with 
violence, rape, plunder, The Sage of 
Canudos is a book to read for its his- 
torical sweep and majestic account of 
a developing nation and race. 

MarcGArRET ScoTT LIENERT 


Both scholarly and readable 


A HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY 








By Clement Eaton. Macmillan. 351p. 
$5.50 


It is not easy to write on a subject 
that has had so much written about 
it as the War between the States and 
still bring a fresh approach to the 
subject. Prof. Eaton, however, has 
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To provide useful information for Catholics —young and 
old alike— in the highly effective picture-story form... 

That is the editorial function of Treasure Cuest, the 
Catholic picture-story magazine that instructs as it en- 
tertains! ... Its features, stories, pictures, are designed 
to help its readers become better Catholics. 

Treasure Crest capably teaches religious truths through 
pictures and text, using the ‘‘comic"’ technique to make 
even abstract concepts easily understood. It clarifies 
without oversimplifying—while appealing to almost 
every interest and age group. 

In Catholic schools it's being used as a Visual Aid. 
Teachers enjoy it... pupils eagerly await its biweekly 
arrival. In parishes it is a valuable extension of the pulpit. 
In Catholic homes it is good family reading. 

In its seven years of publication, Treasure Cues, the 
Catholic quality picture-story magazine, has been re- 
markably effective in spreading the knowledge of Christ 
and His teachings . . . demonstrating how Christian 
social principles are applied in daily life . . . supplying 
inspiration and example through stories of heroes of 
Church and country . .. providing wholesome fun for 
young and old. 

Typical of its content is this year’s program, which 
includes the series showing the divine plan for the world 
in the Old Testament, told through the stories of different 
prefigures of Christ and the Blessed Virgin . . . the serial 
story about the Tezcucans, a monotheistic pre-Aztec race 
of Indians in Mexico... 

Treasure Cuest, published biweekly during the school 
year, provides content of value and interest to Catholics 
of every age. Because of its effective use of the ‘comic’ 
technique, thousands see and read about God, Man, 
and Morals who otherwise might not be inclined to seek 
out such information, 
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managed to do just that. He manifests 
not only an understanding of the his- 
torical facts but also an intimate re- 
alization or feeling of the way these 
facts affected the Southerners. 

The professor is himself a South- 
erner, which undoubtedly is a help in 
interpreting the reactions of the people 
of the South. He is an historian as 
well, and is as critical of the defects 
of the Confederacy as he is laudatory 
of its virtues. 

The ordinary reader of Civil War 
history will find new insights into the 
significance of many events during the 
War and the actions of some of the 
political and military leaders on both 
sides. For example, Prof. Eaton quite 
conclusively proves that Lincoln's 
silence during the months between his 
election and inauguration played di- 
rectly into the hands of the extremists 
in the Far South. Since Lincoln gave 
no indication as to his own views on 
settling the sectionalist dispute, the 
fire-eaters were able to identify him 
with the extremist party in the North, 
the Abolitionists. 

Even as late as the beginning of 
April, 1861, according to Prof. Eaton, 
the pro-Unionists considerably out- 
numbered the Secessionists in the up- 
per South, Lincoln seemed to ignore 
this pro-Union sentiment. By his call 
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for 75,000 volunteers to force the 
lower South back into the Union, he 
drove the States of the upper South 
into secession. 

Prof. Eaton destroys some common 
illusions held by Southerners about the 
war. He maintains that the Confed- 
erate statesmen had an exaggerated 
opinion of the value of foreign recogni- 
tion. Such recognition would not have 
affected seriously the outcome of the 
war unless the foreign governments 
had been willing to break the blockade 
by force. He also presents evidence 
of lack of clear motivation on the part 
of the typical Northern or Southern 
soldier as to why he was fighting—a 
fact which adds another tragic note 
to the most tragic of American wars. 

The author has succeeded in writing 
a history that is both extremely read- 
able and scholarly. An historian could 
scarcely hope to achieve a happier 
result. Joun W. KELty 





A CHILD OF THE CENTURY 





By Ben Hecht. Simon and Schuster. 
633p. $5 


Ben Hecht is a skeptical child of the 
20th century in a metamorphosis from 
atheism. Disillusioned with man, he 
has backed into a belief in a disin- 
terested God “because I have lost my 
faith in reason and the progress of 
thought.” , 

His readers, then, cannot be ex- 
pected to have much faith in the 
progress of Mr. Hecht’s thought or the 
modern tenets he expounds. His is a 
depressing autobiography demonstrat- 
ing our confusion but not relieving it. 

Here are arguments against the dig- 
nity of man, the attributes of God and 
the immortality of the soul. And here, 
too, is something of despair. “I shall 
die with my eyes turned earthward, 
for I am a creature of earth and no- 
where else.” 

Reflections on human love in and 
out of marriage provoke crude and 
offensive witticisms. This flouting of 
morality is never clever and Freud is 
no longer novel. If marriage is, as sug- 
gested here, in “the twilight of its 
institution,” the author’s glorification 
of free love in coal bins will hasten 
its end. His book, soured by its own 
philosophy, is extremely dangerous 
for the impressionable, and is unac- 
ceptable for Christian adults. 

Factually, Mr. Hecht has been a 
reporter, playwright, novelist, corres- 
pondent and outspoken defender of 
Israel. He has made a name for him- 
self, but like many another child of 
our century, he has never reached 
fruition. It has been all promise— 
feverish and varied activity but no 
final work. 
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Because of the nature of his work, | 


Mr. Hecht knew well many prominen: | 


. 


people. He divulges intimate incident; | 


about actors we all admire; the revels. 
tions, however, do not increase that 
admiration. 

Significantly, Mr. Hecht finds him. 
self unable to defend the Hollywood 
which has paid him a six-figure salary, 
His evaluation of its impact on oy 
society is one of the strongest argy. 
ments yet encountered for a rigid re. 
form. He writes of movies “as an erup. 
tion of trash that has lamed the Amer. 
ican mind and retarded Americans 


from becoming a cultured people” | 
This child of the century, Ben | 


Hecht, is amoral. He writes of life 
with four-letter words and, in great 
part, with childish prattle. 

Joun F. X. Irvinc 





DON CAMILLO’S DILEMMA 








By Giovanni Guareschi. Farrar, Straus 
and Young. New York. 255p. $3 


Giovanni Guareschi, editor of Can. 
dido, the Italian Punch, continues the 
adventures of the bicycle-riding priest, 
Don Camillo, and the Communist 
mayor, Peppone. In Don Camillo’s 
Dilemma, the latest of the series, the 
two excitable rivals are as lovable as 
ever, and maintain, as usual, even 
scores. Now one, now the other is the 
loser; but in a crisis they always unite 
forces against a common enemy. 

Don Camillo continues to be con- 
fused over the workings of Divine 
Providence. But the Crucified Christ 
in his church always understands, and 
gives reasonable explanations to in- 
numerable and diversified problems. 

One of the unique features of the 
Don Camillo books, Don Camillo’s 
Dilemma among them, is that the 
separate chapters need not be read 
in any particular order. Each one con- 
tains a single anecdote with its indivi- 
dual plot, climax and denouement. 
The book may be picked up and 
dropped again in five minutes, the 
approximate reading time for a single 
chapter. And each is replete with 
simple, matter-of-fact, humorous sto- 
ries rich in human interest. 

A number of the present stories may 
be recommended for high entertain- 
ment value. Among them are: “The 
Gold Rush,” in which Peppone wins, 
loses and wins again in the national 
lottery; “The Man without a Head, 
in which Providence mysteriously 
gives a skull to a decapitated ghost; 
“Revenge Is Sweet,” which concers 
the misadventures of two rival soccer 
teams; and “The Whistle.” In the latter 
there is genuine pathos, a rare quality 
in the Don Camillo stories. . 

Perhaps it is only in Don Camillos 
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world that communism and Christian- 
ity can exist side by side; this co- 
existence is the core of Guareschi’s 
humor. Nevertheless, Don Camillo’s 
Po Valley is a refreshing place where 
anything can and does happen, and 
where everything always turns out 


well. Lyp1a C. GIGLIo 





YANKEE WHALERS IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 





By A. B. C. Whipple. Doubleday. 
304p. $3.95 


The great age of New England whal- 
ing was the 19th century. During this 
period intrepid Yankee seamen from 
Nantucket, New Bedford, New Lon- 
don and Sag Harbor sailed their rug- 
ged whaleships all over the world in 
pursuit of the largest creature that 
ever inhabited the sea. These voyages, 
sometimes lasting as long as four or 
five years, brought comfortable for- 
tunes to some and to others only trag- 
edy and death. 

These Yankee whalers are the he- 
roes of this book by a young editor 
of Life magazine, and their exploits 
provide lively reading indeed. Mr. 
Whipple has plumbed deep into the 
logs and records carefully preserved 
in such repositories as the whaling 
museums of Mystic, Conn., and New 
Bedford, Mass. He has worked his 
material into a popular account which, 
if not the most complete or scholarly 
book on the subject, is certainly one 
of the most entertaining. Some of his 
tales will already be familiar to many 
readers, but Mr. Whipple has given an 
original spice to the retelling which 
makes them worth reading again. 

He gives us, for instance, an account 
of the well-known tragedy of the 
whaleship Essex, sunk by a whale in 
the trackless mid-Pacific, and of the 
desperate 4,500-mile voyage of the 
survivors in open boats. He tells of 
the rogue whale Mocha Dick, feared 
by whalemen throughout the South 
Seas, who inspired the imagination of 
Herman Melville and gave birth to a 
classic in American fiction. Included 
also are accounts of mutinies aboard 
whaleships, of deserters who became 
famous castaways on tropical islands, 
of a young girl who stowed away 
aboard a whaler disguised as a man, 
and of the close escape of the crew 
of the Charles W. Morgan from can- 
nibals at Sydenham Island. 

Though the rigors of shipboard life 
are graphically described, one could 
wish for a fuller account of the actual 
mechanics of whaling. Mr. Whipple, 
however, has placed the emphasis on 
entertainment and here it must be ad- 
mitted he never disappoints. He has 
given us a seabag full of whaling lore 


and legend that will make delightful 
reading fare for a summer holiday. 
Joun M. CoNNOLE 





DAVID 





By Piero Bargellini. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. 165p. $3.50 


As Piero Bargellini, the Director of 
Fine Arts in Florence, goes to his desk 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, he passes 
by Michael Angelo’s celebrated 
“David.” Brought to life from an aban- 
doned block of marble by the genius 
of Italy’s greatest sculptor, the David 
(Il Gigante) has always been a favorite 
of the Florentines. A modern literary 
artist and heir of those talented Flo- 
rentines who were so attracted to 
David, Mr. Bargellini presents us with 
a portrait-in-words of the Sweet Singer 
of Israel. 

Following closely and accurately 
the text of Ruth, Kings and the Psalms, 
he retells, in colorful and occasionally 
brilliant prose, the story of David from 
the days of his ancestress Ruth to the 
lament over his slain son Absalom. 
Elizabeth Abbott has capably trans- 
lated the Italian original (1946), 
though she must have been aware 
that beautiful Italian phrases, when 
turned into English, often sound too 
flowery and consciously _ literary. 
Wordsworth’s caution comes to mind: 
a simple word is always more poetic 
than a “poetic” one. 

Aside from this problem of trans- 
Jation, the Old Testament scholar 
knows that the author's story is com- 
peting with an historical narrative 
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Compiled by 
Francis Edw. Nugent 


Selected essays chosen for their 
applicability to the priestly life. 
Practical and penetrating, they 
ceal with the priest as “taken 
from among men, appointed for 
men in the things that pertain 
to God, that he may offer gifts 
and sacrifices for sins.” A few 
are old but most are new, and 
all were selected because they 
bid fair to remain of permanent 
interest as long as there is a 
Church, a priesthood and a flock 
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back to Christ. The contributors 
include Pius XII, Archbishop 
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whose terse vigor is unmatched in the 
literature of the ancient world. De- 
spite these limitations, Piero Bargel- 
lini's work merited translation into 
English, and its fidelity to the his- 
torical sources should assure it a warm 
welcome. FREDERICK L. MORIARTY 





THE WORD 











“And as He drew near, and caught 
sight of the city, He wept over it, 
and said: Ah, if thou too couldst un- 
derstand, above all in this day that 
fs granted thee, the ways that can 
bring thee peace!” (Luke 19:41; Gos- 
pel for ninth Sunday after Pentecost). 


The Greeks, that amazing breed of 
men from whom our Western civiliza- 
tion derives, understood many secret 
things. For example, they saw the 
real point of human tragedy. They 
perceived that blood-letting or mere 
death or the wildest destruction does 
not constitute tragedy, and so, in 
classic Greek drama, the worst hor- 
ror-scenes were simply reported, and 
not enacted at all. 

Moreover, these shrewd thinkers 
knew that human suffering, no matter 
how acute or prolonged, is not in it- 
self tragic. They grasped that what 
is truly tragic is a disaster which 
strictly need not and should not have 
occurred, but which was actually 
precipitated by the stricken one him- 
self, and in this mysterious way: at 
once blindly, and yet with eyes wide 
open. The Greeks clearly felt that the 
tragic hero somehow ought to have 
seen what he was really doing. But 
he did not. Obviously, as Aristotle 
carefully pointed out, such an event 
is both frightening and piteous. 

In the Gospel for the ninth Sunday 
after Pentecost Christ our Saviour 
sheds tears, and His tears are, in the 
exact sense, tragic. Our divine Lord 
weeps for His own people: because 
they are dreadfully destroying them- 
selves; because they do not see what 
they are doing; and because they 
ought to know what they are about, 
and, at one time, could have known 
—only, now it is too late. Again and 
at once we recall the heart-broken cry 
of poor Othello, the brief, stabbing 
utterance which tells the whole story 
of human tragedy, O, the pity of it! 

It is possible for the student of the 
humanities to consider how the 
Greeks wept over blinded Oedipus, 
and then to turn, not without a cer- 
tain relief, to mad Aristophanes for a 
quick antidote to such sorrow. It is 
not possible for the student of hu- 
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manity or, above all, for a genuinely 
Christian man to turn thus cheerfully 
from the spectacle of Christ weeping 
over lost Jerusalem. The Greeks did 
not know the final answer to human 
tragedy. The Son of God knew. What 
is He trying to tell us through His 
tears? 

There are a number of adequate 
reasons for being afraid of moral evil. 
A man might fear moral evil—sin, that 
is—because it can damn him forever, 
or because it is shameful, or because 
it is ugly in itself. Another and more 
grave reason for dreading sin is that 
sin possesses the most terrible power 
to blind a man. How often do we not 
say, as we read in the press of some 
horrible crime: “What sort of human 
being could perform such a ghastly 
deed?” How often, in a more honest 
moment and looking backward over 
our own years, have we not silently 
cried out: “What devil possessed me 
when I did that cruel and loathsome 
thing?” 

The answer to both questions is the 
same: sin blinds. Sin repeated, sin 
clung to and nourished and hugged to 
the breast—such sin plunges the soul 
of man into a darkness as of hell-pit. 
When, in the Gospel of St. John, 
Judas Iscariot rises from the Last 
Supper and goes out to sell his Lord, 
the Evangelist concludes his narration 
with the awful words, And now it was 
night. 

Christ Jesus said, I am the light of 
the world. Still, even this Light you 
can always put out. Just sin. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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ON THE WATERFRONT is a re- 
markably good movie made from the 
kind of materials that generally pro- 
duce mediocre movies. The subject is 
racketeering waterfront unions. Audi- 
ences can hardly be blamed if they 
approach the film expecting the usual 
cinematic offshoot of recent crime 
headlines: a grade-B melodrama fea- 
turing brutality, mock heroics and a 
pat solution. That this is not, in fact, 
what they get is due to the unusual 
perception and skill of those con- 
cerned with making the film, espe- 
cially scenarist Budd Schulberg and 
director Elia Kazan. 

Schulberg’s script, remotely based 
on Malcolm Johnson’s Pulitzer prize- 
winning newspaper series, “Crime on 
the Waterfront,” has, to be sure, its 
share of brutality and melodrama, but 
they are never used as ends in them- 
selves. Rather, they are fitted in as 





necessary parts in an extraordinary hy. | 


man document. 


This last, the heart of the picture | 
concerns the gradual awakening of | 
conscience in a young longshoremay | 


(Marlon Brando), who had hithert 
been content to bask in his privileged 
position in the union as protégé of the 
local’s boss (Lee J. Cobb) and 
younger brother of the boss’s liey. 
tenant (Rod Steiger), heedless of the 
lawlessness and injustice of the union’; 
methods. The self-inspired groping; 
after an ideal by an ignorant, inartic. 
ulate man are materially helped along 


by a priest (Karl Malden) who, hap. 


pily, is both an admirable character | 


and the purveyor of an undiluted and 
uncompromising brand of Catholicism, 
Brando is helped, too, by a cow. 
ageous, straight-thinking girl (Eva 
Marie Saint), whose brother was mur. 
dered for defying the union. All three, 
Brando in particular, give unforget. 
table performances. 

The script’s emphasis on a personal 
struggle of conscience not only illu. 
minates what would otherwise be grim 
and sordid material. It also gives a 
firm dramatic base from which the 
evils of the waterfront situation and 
the individual’s responsibility for 
them can be spelled out without 
preachment or supercilious moral judg. 
ments. And Elia Kazan’s direction is 
uncannily apt in capturing the essen- 
tials of interior conflict in visual terms, 
Especially in these days when the 
wide screen is neglecting human prob- 
lems in favor of barely disguised trav- 
elogs, this is a film well-worth adults 
attention. (Columbia) 


SUSAN SLEPT HERE. Susan (Deb- 
bie Reynolds) is a juvenile delinquent 
who is deposited by some soft-hearted 
cops at the apartment of a Hollywood 
screen writer (Dick Powell) to save 
her from spending Christmas in jail. 
The upshot of the matter is that the 
writer marries her (in name only) to 
keep her out of reform school for a 
couple of months until her eighteenth 
birthday. After the appointed lapse of 
time, however, the child bride dis- 
plays no interest in signing the an- 
nulment papers but instead stages a 
successful campaign for the permanent 
position of wife. 

If this sounds unpalatable, the sus- 
picion is quite correct. Nevertheless, 
the film has been decked out in Tech- 
nicolor, some quite bright dialog, an 
astonishing array of gimmicks to keep 
it in conformity with the letter of the 
Production Code and a lot of mis- 
directed but appealing sentimentality. 
The result is the sort of superficially 
pleasant, fundamentally tainted com- 
edy which is likely to find considerable 
audience favor. (RKO) 

Morra WALSH 
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Havon: The Creation. Sonja Vera 
Korch, soprano, Gerhard Unger, 
tenor, Theo Adam, bass, and the 
Chorus and Orchestra of Radio Ber- 
lin, conducted by Helmut Koch. 
Urania URLP 235, 2-12” discs. 


$11.90 


Haydn’s visits to England after the 
death of his patron, Prince Nicholas 
Fsterhdzy, were responsible for more 
compositions than the famous London 
Symphonies, It was during these two 
yisits in London that Haydn first be- 
came acquainted with the great orato- 
ios by Handel. He also had ample 
opportunity to hear the fine choirs 
of London and to share some of the 
enthusiasm of the British people for 
large choral works. Soon after return- 
ing to Vienna from his second London 
visit, Haydn began work on his first 
oratorio, The Creation, and later wrote 
The Seasons. 

The Creation, written after Haydn 
had turned out more than seven hun- 
dred instrumental works, reveals a 
mature composer at the height of his 
creative accomplishments. The or- 
chestra and the vocal parts are at all 
times fraternal, joining to portray in 
music as well as in words the story of 
the creation. 

Haydn, a very religious man, felt 
that his great duty on earth was to use 
his talents for the glory of God. Com- 
bine this attitude with Haydn’s genius, 
and the result is a devotional com- 
position filled with wonderful melo- 
dies and the rich harmonies typical of 
his later works. 

In parts one and two, based on the 
first chapter of Genesis, the recitatives 
are direct quotations from the Bible 
and the arias and choruses are com- 
mentaries on the preceding biblical 
passages. Part three, through words 
by Adam and Eve, praises God for the 
many beauties He created. 

In this recording of the complete 
oratorio the soloists are excellent, as 
are also the chorus and orchestra. The 
reproduction is flawless, making this 
an excellent addition to home and 
school collections. 


Swettus: The Legends of Lemmin- 
kainen, Op. 22. The Symphony Or- 
chestra of Radio Stockholm, Sixten 
Ehrling, conductor. Capitol P 8226. 
1-12” disc. $5.70 


It seems strange that we have had to 
wait so long for an LP recording of 
this interesting work by a Scandi- 


navian orchestra. Until this month 
there was only one LP recording, that 
by Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Sixten Ehrling has long been 
associated with the works of Sibelius 
and has recorded the seven sym- 
phonies with the Radio Stockholm 
Orchestra. 

In the poem Kalevala (Land of He- 
roes), on which the composition is 
based, Lemminkainen is the Till 
Eulenspiegel of Finland getting into 
difficulties and causing heartaches, but 
always able to come out on top due 
to his own or his mother’s skill in 
magic. The Swan of Tuonela is the 
best known of the episodes, but the 
others are equally appealing. 

The music of Sibelius, with its rich 
harmonies and sonorities, and its de- 
mands on every section of the orches- 
tra, is a good demonstration of Cap- 
itol’s “Full Dimensional Sound Re- 
cording.” This, coupled with the 
superb tone quality that is typical of 
the Stockholm Orchestra, makes a 
thrilling record. 


TscuHarkowsky: Waltzes. The Man- 
hattan Piano Quartet. MGM E3100. 
1-12” disc. $4.85 


Vienna, famous as it is for its delight- 
ful waltzes, was not the source of all 
of our favorites. From Russia, Tschai- 
kowsky’s many waltzes have long en- 
deared themselves to music lovers. In 
this recording, waltzes from Eugene 
Onegin, Swan Lake, Serenade for 
Strings and The Nutcracker are ex- 
pertly performed. The ensemble is 
excellent, the tone of the four pianos 
is brilliant and perfectly matched. 
Much credit should be given to one 
of the members of the quartet, Marga 
Richter, who made the arrangements 
for four pianos and was able to 
achieve a resonance not always found 
in transcriptions. This is delightful 
music and MGM’s high fidelity record- 
ing process has reproduced true piano 
tone. 


Owners of high-fidelity tape recorders 
will welcome the announcement by 
RCA Victor that their first releases of 
pre-recorded tape will be on the mar- 
ket this month. Each reel provides 
approximately the same amount of 
music as is on a twelve-inch LP record. 
There are Red Seal and Bluebird (less 
expensive) tapes. A few of the first 
releases are: Also Sprach Zarathusra 
(Strauss-Reiner and Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra), Concerto No. 5 
(Beethoven-Horowitz, Reiner and 
RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra), 
Symphony No. 5—New World (Dvo- 
rak-Toscanini and NBC Symphony 
Orchestra) and Swan Lake (Tschai- 
kowsky-Irving and Philharmonic Or- 
chestra). Puyituis W. Giass 
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Payment with order £ 





AGENTS, SALESMEN WANTED: Man to 
earn $150 up per week. Long needed in- 
vention. Advertised worldwide. Prospects 
everywhere. Full or part time. Exclusive. 
No investment. Free use of samples. Write 
Red Comet, Inc., Dept. 369-M, Littleton, 
Colorado. 





“CARDINAL" INCENSE Digne Adimplere 


Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON & BELLOC BOOKS. 200 
titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 2937 North 
Racine, Chicago 13, Illinois. 





FAMILY PRAYER CARDS to help restore 
family meal prayers. Easel form to serve 
as a centerpiece. Full, rich colors. $.35 
each. Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 West 
dlst Street, Chicago, Illinois, 





FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. If Christ 
made Christmas cards. Cards made by 
monks of St. Benedict, expressing the 
true spirit of Christmas. Assortments or 
individual cards. Names imprinted. Write 
Conception Abbey Press, Box 41, Con- 


ception, Mo. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%4”, 6”, 6%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Bisacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS located. Maimone 
Book Search, Box 29, Peck Slip Station, 
New York 38 N. Y. 








REAL ESTATE: Fairfield County, Connecti- 
cut. Experienced reputable agency estab- 
lished over 25 years. J. C. Driscoll, Route 
53, Redding, Connecticut. Telephone: 
Georgetown 5444. 
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Pennsylvania 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
P.R.R. 





RAVENHILL 
ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


®@ Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. Pre- 
school through high school for girls. Boarding 
and day. College preparatory, art, music, 
family living, secretarial. Post-graduate. 
Small classes. Sports, swimming, riding. 
Wooded 27-acre campus. Conducted by the 
Religious of the Assumption. Schools also 
in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Catalog, 
Dept. A. 


3480 W. School House Lane, Germantown 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 











Pag SEX TON 


SSS 


WENTY-EIGHT different soups, 

almost a new one for every 
day in the month and each a 
taste sensation. Sexton soups, 
prepared to master chefs’ specifi- 
cations, are yours to enjoy by 
simply asking your grocer for 
your favorite. Try Philadelphia 
Pepper Pot. 


John Sexton & Co.,Sexton Square, Chicago, IM. 
sl 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





“Ten touchstones” 

Epitor: Fr. Hartnett’s “Ten touch- 
stones of true patriotism” (Am. 7/3) 
is a masterpiece. The times are out 
of joint and many good people have 
lost their bearings. Fr. Hartnett charts 
a course that leads to a harbor of san- 
ity. C. V. Hicerxs 


/ 


LaGrange, II]. 


Protestants in Colombia 

Eprror: The conclusions of Dr. Paul 
S. Lietz’ article “Protestants in Colom- 
bia” (Am. 6/26) are substantially the 
same as those reached by this writer 
in a personal visit to Colombia last 
winter. 

Tragically, large segments of the 
U. S. press are promoting the myth 
of Catholic persecution of Protestants 
in Colombia. Two factors were obvious 
to me when I sought information 
about the situation while in Colombia: 

1. These “incidents” would cease 
overnight if Protestants in Colombia 
would stop meddling in domestic Co- 
lombian politics. 

2. This propaganda is spread by the 
North American press—and North 
American funds—to the serious detri- 
ment of wholesome relations of the 
United States with Colombia. 

I found Catholicism in Colombia 
stronger and more virile than else- 
where in South America. It strikes me 
as strange that such a Catholic en- 
vironment should become the “battle- 
field” for Protestant attempts at 
“conversion.” Unfortunately the North 
American Protestants in Colombia are 
chiefly from the fanatical sects. The 
ordinary Colombian is beginning to 
associate and identify this fringe 
Protestantism with U. S. life. 

(Rev.) ANTHONY P. WAGENER 
Editor, La Crosse Register 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Unemployment benefits 

Epitor: My article on unemployment 
benefits (Am. 7/10) drew two excel- 
lent comments (Am. 7/24) from Louis 
Buckley, a specialist who combines ad- 
ministrative with academic knowledge 
of the program. Mr. Buckley said we 
have adequate information to justify 
some liberalization of benefits and of 
disqualifications. I agree; and as far 
as regards the benefits I said so in the 
article. 

But approving some liberalization 
in some States is not the same as ap- 
proving the specific recommendations 
of the President or of Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas for all States. For that I 
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i 
should want more information of 
kind that may be produced by 4 
two investigations I mentioned, |f 
were a legislator, I suspect that | 
should vote for something like 4, 
Douglas program; but my vote woy; 
reflect my temperament rather thy 
my knowledge. 

Mr. Buckley disagreed with » 
statement that the President’s recor, 
mendations, by being as specific x 
they were, departed from “the spirit ¢ 
the Federal-State program.” A vagy 
phrase, and I am sorry I used it, Whs 
I meant was that in this program th 
States have as a matter of fact bee 
allowed to run their own show, 

True, as Mr. Buckley recalled, frox 
the very beginning suggestions hay 
been made for Federal standards i: 
the program, But it is also true the 
Congress has never seen fit to folloy 
the suggestions. 

In the article I was not objectin; 
to the Federal Government’s makin; 
recommendations to the States. In m 
opinion, the Federal influence in this 
program has been and is salutary, | 
was merely expressing surprise tha 
the Republicans were following the 
Democrats in telling a!! the States 
exactly how many weeks of benefits to 
pay. Perhaps it is explained by the 
facts that the staffs of administrative 
bureaus remain while politicians com 
and go. 

(Rev.) JoserH M. Becker, S]. 

Institute of Social Order 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Red face 
Epitor: In your issue of July 24, o 
p. 413, you use a quotation from the 
Bible: “the love of money is the root 
of all evil.” This is said to come from 
Phil. 4:8, 

Would you please tell me what this 
means? I am unable to find this quote 
tion in the Bible at the place you 
state. Does “Phil” mean from the 
Philippians? 

L. F. McAnprews, M.D. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


(The redness in our face is only partly 
due to sunburn. Our correspondent is 
right. The quotation in question is not 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, but from his First Epistle to 
Timothy, 6:10. In the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine version it reads: 
“For covetousness is the root of al 
evils... . ” Ep.) 
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